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JUNIUS REDIVIVUS FOR PUCKLER MUSKAU 
VERSUS THE ‘TIMES.’ 


TO THE TATLER. 


S$ir,—The ‘leading journal of Europe,’ the most classic and 
erudite Times, in the number of February 24th, juts forth from 


beneath its robe of pseudo liberality, a large portion of cloven hoof, ' 


in the abuse it so lavishly bestows upon the German Prince, whom 
the critic affects to rank below General Pillet. However, as the 
same critic can sneer at Géthe, carp at the United States of Ame- 
rica, and indulge in a vein of pointless ridicule upon Jeremy Ben- 
tham, whose language he pronounces incomprehensible,—though 
when tried by the test of translation, it is found to be the most uni- 
versal English existing—far more so than even that of the most 
classic Times,—Piickler Muskau may still endeavour to live, not- 
withstanding he is under the ban of the ‘ leading journal ;’ and may 
moreover very reasonably doubt the capacity of the critic for judg- 
ing, even supposing him perfectly honest in the matter; and that 
the casting vote of the proprietors has left him ‘ free to confess,’ as 
the conventional phraseology of the ‘ collective wisdom’ hath it. 

I grant that it is scarcely comme il faut, for an unknown scribbler 
like myself to presume to criticise the most classic Times; yet 
nevertheless, having much liking for that same fairy-book named 
German, in spite of his being a Prince—and for which drawback 
allowance ought to be made—as his misfortune and not his fault,— 
I shall even take up the cudgels in his behalf. The exordium of the 
*leading journal’ is—‘the translation (we have not seen the ori- 
ginal) has all the ease and spirit which distinguished the former 
volumes, while the subject-matter of the work exhibits less liveli- 
ness, with twice as much flippant conceit and self-satisfied preju- 
dice.’ How does the erudite critic make out this matter? He 
surely must possess intuitive knowledge, to be able to judge of a 
thing which, by his own account, he has not seen. Ease and spirit 
must of course comprehend fidelity. In a subsequent paragraph, 
the critic sneers at Gothe, for calling the work in his review, ‘a 
faithful picture of English men and manners,’ never having been in 
England, ‘and not having seen more than some fifty Englishmen iu 
his whole life’—at least, so avers the critic of the ‘leading journal,’ 
and he ‘of course must know exactly, never having seen Géthe. 
With all due submission to the wide-spread name and fame of the 
most classic Times, may not Gothe be as well calculated to judge 
of the English aristocracy—for it is of them that the works treats— 
may he not be as well calculated to judge of the English aristocracy, 
from a sample of fifty, as the critic of the ‘ leading journal’ is to 
judge of the merit of a translation, whose original he has not seen ? 

Farther on, this classic writer says, ‘ The lady who translates these 
volumes exonerates herself in a clever and unaffected preface, not 
only from any participation in the scandal, but even from the know- 
ledge of the persons supposed to be the objects of the scandal’ 
The paragraph winds up with the following sentence : ‘ The people 
whom he has earicatured almost by name, and always in a way 
which leaves no doubt of the persons intended, will probably in 
future be sparing of their hospitality, to one who does not under- 
stand, or will not obey, the laws of social intercourse.’ 

How is this again, most erudite, but incomprehensible critic ? 
The ‘clever’ translator has not the most distant idea who are the 
persons meant, notwithstanding they are described ‘in a way which 
leaves no doubt.’ Verily, this must be a jewel of a writer for the 
“leading journal,” who can thus chop round to opposite points of 


the compass in a breath—make an assertion, and disprove it al! in 
the compass of a single paragraph. This, I presume, is what the 
critic means, by being devoid of prejudice : 

* Had changed his coat, and would have changed his skin,’ 


first ascertaining that the quantum of pay was good and sufficient, 
after the approved Scottish maxim of ‘ What will ye gie us ?’ ~ 

It is generally understood, that the title of ‘ leading journal’ by 
no means indicates what a cursory observation might take it to be ; 
so far from being a leader, it simply means that it is in leading 
strings, ready for all those to guide who are able to pay it well ; 
therefore it is at all ¢imes a strong upholder of the ‘ powers that be,’ 
be they good or be they evil; and ratting, upon every change of 
ministry, as regularly as any Treasury hack. At the time the first 
two volumes of the German Prince came out, liberalism was the 
order of the day, and the critic of the ‘ leading journal’ designated 
it as a work ‘ with a hue of novelty, written by a keen and bold 
observer, with unblunted eye; and which was convertible to the 
direct improvement of Englishmen, both in substantial and super- 
ficial matters.’ This was on the 15th of November 1831. The 
learned critic, then, deemed that aristocracy was at a discount, and 
joined loudly in the cry to hunt it down, occasionally slightly for- 
getting his humanities and classicalities of language for the simpler 
process of calling names, in which he made such progress, that more 
than one writer, popular amongst the lowly, fell into the shade. 
On the 10th of January 1832, a second notice appeared, in which 
the criticism of Géthe was stated to render superfluous anything 
farther, except extracts, on the part of the ‘ leading journal ;’ but 
the poor Prince was accused of paw-paw doings in matters of reli- 
gion. But now, on the 24th of February, the ‘ leading journal’ 
eschews all furmer connexion with Piickler Muskau, and denounces 
him as a base tale-bearer. As the ‘ leading journal’ is unques- 
tionably a political barometer, I much fear that this sudden change 
is indicative of the extinction of the Reform Bill, and the revival of 
the ‘cold shade of aristocracy,’ to secure whose auspices the 
‘leading journal’ has offered up Piickler Muskau as a sacrifice. 
But to continue on the present paragraph. 

The learned critic accuses the traveller of bitterness against 
Englishwomen and Englishmen, and supposes the reason to be, that 
* he was an unweleome guest with the former, and was “ rumped”’ 
by the latter.’ Fie, for shame, most cleanly and classic critic of the 
‘leading journal, thus to spread such unseemly quotations through- 
out Europe! Besides, even if you make out your case that it was 
so, it will not tell to the advantage of either party, male or female ; 
for we have the testimony of Géthe, whom, on January 10th, you 
acknowledged to be a sufficient authority, that Piickler Muskau was 
a man of high intelligence, and much liked by the women. But I 
will not quietly suffer English men and women to be thus run down, 
for amongst the better classes,which does not by any means imply 
higher classes, there is abundance of intellect and refinement to 
enable them to appreciate even such a phenomenon as a liberal 
Prince. Let the rapid sale of the work speak in evidence! There- 
fore, good critic of the ‘ leading journal, for Englishwomen and 
Englishmen, read the English aristocracy, male and female, and it is 
more than probable that your supposition will turn out to be cor 
rect; for those who, according to Colonel Napier, throw a ‘ eold 
shade’ over the deserving of their own countrymen, not belonging 
to their grade, are a most likely body to treat with rudeness and 
incivility a foreign Prince, who was in the constant habit of dero- 
gating from their dignity by mingling with all classes, and believing 
that all human beings were his fellow-creatures, and fitting objects 
for sympathy, even though the accident of birth had not bestowed 
a title upon them. Of the habitual insolence prevalent amongst the 
higher classes I well remember a case in point. 

Some eighteen months back, on my return from-a foreign coun- 
try, I landed in Liverpool, and took a place in the London mail. 
The only inside passengers besides myself were, strange to say—but 








however, nothing is strange since the French revolution of July— 


a Penny. 
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they were a foreign Duke and Duchess, whose only servants, a man 
and a maid, were outside. They had been making a flying tour in 
England and Ireland, unencumbered by aristocratic paraphernalia, 
and having left their children at school in Paris. 1 found them a 
very intelligent, agreeable, well-informed couple, entirely devoid of 
affectation and hauteur; the lady a very handsome brunette of 
thirty, the gentleman rather older, not at all handsome, but more 
than compensating for corporeal deficiencies in mental acquirement. 
Many anecdotes I gathered from them, told in the same style of 
bonhommie as those of Piickler Muskau. Amongst others, the fol- 
lowing—On their return from Ireland in the steam-packet, one of 
the larger cabins was occupied exclusively by an English Duchess 
and family, one of those of whom report goes, that in the words of 


the old song— 


‘ She loves her own husband dearly, 
But another man twice as well.’ 


For however the complaisant critic of the ‘ leading journal’ may 
try to disguise the matter, they do these things in England as well 
as in France; and aristocrats, after all, are only compounded of 
flesh and blood, as well as their inferiors. The poor foreign Duchess, 
not being very au fuit at the ways of steam-vessels, was closed up in 
a small state room, half suffocated. It blew a gale of wind, and 
there was no going upon deck; one large cabin was occupied by 
wild Irishmen, and the other by the English Duchess. The foreign 
Duke caused application to be nade to get his wife admitted into 
the latter, simply as Madame *****, but all in vain ; the proposal 
met with a rebuff of aristocratic pride. After a while the Captain 
was applied to, and his experience at once settled the matter, by 
applying in the name of the Duchess de *****. Some enquiries 
were made to verify the matter, and when it was duly vouched, the 
poor foreign lady was invited to take a mattrass on the deck of the 
cabin. ‘Qh!’ she said, ‘ I was very vexed, and wish now I had not 
accepted the invitation of the proud, insolent woman; but you 
know, Senor, that one cannot resist sea-sickness.” Where was the 
hospitality of this matter on the part of the English lady, good 
critic? Was it not rather a matter of aristocratic ostentation? Is 
it wonderful, that while such things are done after such a manner, 
the foreigners who are made to feel the insolence should resent it? 
There is a mode of doing a favour, whereby more hatred may be 
excited than a heavy injury would cause. 

Piickler Muskau mentions, that on one occasion neither himself 
nor his servant could get soup at dinner, and directly our critic 
pounces upon him. ‘Aba! so you dined at a sixpenny ordinary, 
did you?’ Mind, reader, how familiar the good and classic critic is 
with the peculiarities of ‘ sixpenny ordinaries!’ This doubtless 
was in his youthful days, ere he became attached to the ‘ leading 
journal ;’ and probably living much on oatineal, he gradually ascer- 
tained the different qualicies of fare given at the various Sunday 
eating-houses. No soup! Was it at the Cat and Bagpipes, or at 
the Bear and Fiddle? This was merely a lapsus lingue, just as the 
cat-converted young woman chased the mouse; and the phrase is 
neatly twisted into an aristocratic scorn of such doings, whereby we 
may glean, that our critic is one of the silver-fork school, holding 
all aristocratic dinners undeniable, especially when given away, and 
that no desire of knowledge could warrant a Prince in diving at a 
place so intensely vulgar as a ‘ sixpenny ordinary.’ How familiar 
the sly rogue is, too, with the catalogues of George Robins—query ? 
does he compose for him? The traveller describes ‘a dozen parks 
and houses,’ and the critic belabours hin—* That was from my 
advertisement, which was puffed in the “ leading journal :” Piickler 
Muskau has been stealing my flowing description of hanging woods, 
purling streams, &c.’ The critic is right. Familiarizing the public 
with these matters, through the agency of a real Priace, must tend 
much to diminish the demand for such productions from a hack- 
neyed pen, and the advertising coluimns may in consequence suffer 
the infliction of barrenness. 

But the gist of the eritic’s indignation, is in endeavouring to fix 
upon Piickler Muskau the imputation of being a betrayer of confi- 
dence, a breaker of the ‘laws of social intercourse.’ Does he sup- 
pose that the readers of the ‘leading journal’ are so silly as to 
swallow this?’ Social intercourse! This beats a blacking puff. 
When the aristocracy of England, by the injurious operation of bad 
laws,—laws made by corruption, undue influence, arbitrary power, 
and every species of immoral means,—laws in short, such as the 
wolves might be supposed to have made for the governance of the 
sheep—laws which pension the soldier, and leave the student to 
starve—which give to the titled courtezan a sple 


rlendid income, and 
drive the needy female of humble life to prostitution, as a means 























of support—wien by such means the aristocracy have collected 
large fortunes, to procure enjoyment they must expend their 
incomes. Therefore they build palaces, and furnish them sumptu- 
ously. The object of dwelling in palaces cannot be comfort, for 
such a residence is frequently subversive of all comfort, and a 
moderate sized house is far better adapted for such a purpose, 
including hospitality in contradistinction to ostentation; which 
Piickler Muskau has worthily praised in the instance of Colonel 
Hughes. But the sumptuous dwellings of the great aristocrats, 
with their gorgeous furniture and embellishments, are only intended 


for the purpose of ostentation. They are like theatres, intended 
for the reception of the public. At the theatres, which people 
enter for money, the establishment is kept up, and the actors do 
their work, for the gratification of the audience. But in the palaces 
where the aristocracy are the actors, the entertainment is usually 
of so dull a class, that no audience could be found to attend gratis 
for the purpose of expressing their admiration of wealth and gran- 
deur ; therefore, they are hired by spreading the dinner board with 
every kind of tempting luxurious viand. Even this lure fails at 
times to secure a ‘good house,’ and then, like the moncy-taking 
theatres, they introduce /ions as a novelty. A topping actor of 
tragedy, and an eminent singer, is duly flattered and embargoed., 
A spare new poet or two, and sometimes an eminent mathematician, 
is bewildered with the attentions of his Grace, or the noble Earl, 
Even a painter of eminence is not slighted for the nonce, and a 
writer who has chanced to make furore, presents an_ invincible 
attraction, as certain of securing an overflowing house. Al! these 
good people suppose, that their talents have procured them this 
fancied enviable distinction; but they deceive themselves; it is 
their notoriety to which they are indebted, as the means of confer- 
ring fresh notoriety on their noble host or hostess. Let an indi- 
vidual in private life, and not over rich, possess the accomplish- 
ments of an angel, either he or she, and it will be found, that 
unaccompanied by notoriety, they cannot procure admission to 
aristocratic circles. Notoriety is the food of ostentation ; and routs, 
balls, and dinners, are constantly given by the great, for the purpose 
of getting their grandeur and their magnificence talked about. And 
the men of genius, who from time to time debase their intellect, 
by paying slavish and sycophantic court to beings immeasurably 
below themselves in natural and acquired endowments, are generally 
made to reap the bitter fruit of neglect, when they are no longer 
capable of pandering to the purposes of those who use them as 
tools, as mimes, jesters, and laugh manufacturers. Witness the 
gifted but unprincipled Sheridan, et id genus omne. We pity the 
man, while we rejoice at the merited punishment of the contemptible 
parisite. 

Our sage critic must really have been very successful in culling 
his readers, that he so pompously issues his ban on the breach of the 
‘laws of social intercourse!’ Social intercourse in a theatre— 
social intercourse in a church—in a bull-ring—at a race-course—in 
the House of Commons—of Lords—an election meeting—or any 
other public collection of human beings - and just as public is the 
aristocratic dinner or rout, or ball, or, as it was phrased in the olden 
time ‘ drawe.’ 

‘ There stands the noble hostess, nor shall sink 
With the three thousandth courtesy.’ 

Our critic must surely be jesting. He must be aware that it is the 
business of the Morning Post to keep ‘reporthers’ in readiness, to 
attend all these public exhibitions of the aristocracy,—and that the 
‘noble hostess’ is usually content to pay a handsome fee to get 
handsomely noticed, resting in the pouts for a week, if she is fob- 
bed off with a short article in a corner. I make no doubt that 
Piickler Muskau, being a real Prince, was considered a lion of 
quadruple lion power, and therefore, duly appreciated—till they 
found out his plebeian propensities—renderiag those who could 
secure his attendance, ‘only too happy’ in thereby securing an 
additional share of notoriety for their ‘ crowding-match’” This 
forsooth the sage critic of the ‘leading journal’ affects to call 
‘social intercourse’ He would probably say the same of the pigs 
and sheep, penned together in Smithfield. I would wager the ulti- 
mate success of Reform, against the liberality of Lord Eldon, that 
the majority of the aristocrats, whom the critic affects to consider 
scandalized, are far more pleased than offended with seeing their 
names in print in a book of travels, to which honour they might 
never have been raised, but for this lucky incident of Piickler Mus- 
kau’s journey. Like the author of the dull book, they would rather 
see themselves abused, than not noticed at all. Such a notice as 
that of a printing prince, is worth a whole twelve months of the 
Morning Post. They will become ton in consequence. 
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~ Does the critic really suppose that the aristocracy wish to be 
private and untalked of? If so, they should forthwith set about a 
new system of exclusion. They should eschew the ‘leading jour- 
nal,’ which may be read by all kinds of common people, in common 
with themselves, and establish a subscription paper, only to be dis- 
tributed amongst the elect and exclusive few. Moreover, they 
should put down the ‘leading journal,’ and all other journals, 
making use of news which it were fitting to keep for their exclusive 
ears and eyes, unless some means could be devised of making fresh 
news for their peculiar purposes. Only think of one copy of the 
‘Jeading journal’ being foand on the silver boudoir-table of a 
Duchess, or the rosewood library-table of a Duke, and a fellow- 
copy, perhaps, at the same moment resting on the beer-engrimed, red- 
stained board of a low public-house, redolent with the fumes, not 
of a real Havannab, but some vile short-cut! Aristocratie dignity 
must expire at the very thought! Well dressed and perfumed ele- 
gance, reading the same words and thinking the same thoughts—I 
beg pardon of the ‘leading journal,’ it is not often so superfluous 
as to think—but it is certainly not endurable, that the Corinthian 
capitals of society should be inscribed with the same characters as 
the unwashen Tuscan bases, around which rags and filth are col- 
lected. Really the ‘leading journal’ had better take it into con- 
sideration, how mischievous this exclusive system may prove to 
their establishment in the Square, if too far pushed. 

But seriously, the root of all the malice of the ‘ leading journal’ 
against the German Prince, lies in his being a liberal, not a mercantile 
liberal, using the guise of liberalism as a vehicle of trade—a sort of 
patriotic decoy-duck—but a straightforward, single-minded, honour- 
able man, looking at things as they are, as undazzled by prejudice as 
he is unswayed by interest, and delivering his judgment alike, upon 
peer and peasant, without respect to place or person; calling the 
performer of an act after the character of the act he has performed 
—in the language of Sterne—‘ If it be a rascally action, the man 
who performed it is a rascal.’ Piickler Muskau locked upon the 
vices and. follies which taint the native nobility of the English cha- 
racter, and in the spirit of just-judging philosophy, he anathema- 
tized them alike in palace and in hovel, as freely as he bestowed 
praise where it seemed to him to be due. He is a liberal, in spirit 
and in trath—the ‘leading journal’ is also a liberal—but it is so in 
profession—it is a trader in politics, whose profitable monopoly it 
upholds, aud therefore it is the enemy of all real liberality and 
truth-speaking, knowing, as it does, that such things have a ten- 
dency ultimately to remove the taxes on knowledge, and to throw 
open the trade in newspapers. 





‘herefore, also, it will continue to 
be a waiter on Providence, dogging the heels of the public cry, of 
whatever nature it may be, and ouly taking care always to side with 
the majority. The Editor will no doubt recollect his conversation 
with © Radical,’ who told him that he was far in arrear with his 
readers with regard to the Ballot, which the ‘leading journal’ 
honoured with its daily abuse. The Editor denied the fact, and 
‘Radical’ re-asserted it several times over, and at the conclusion of 
the dialogue the organ of the ‘leading journal’? wound up—* Wait 
another fortright, and you will find the Zimes a staunch Ballotite | 
also!’ Really these things tempt one to pun, and exclaim— 





*O Tempora, proh pudor !’ 


The ‘ leading journal’ did, after this, once coquet with the Ballot, | 
but was glad to be subsequently called away from it by the press of 
more stirring matter on the Reform Bill, whose length seems to be 
as interminable as that of the American sea-serpent. However, the 
people have a firm gripe on one end of it, and it must be a most 
miraculous interposition which shall prevent them from dragging it 
through their hands, to the cther. 
‘ (To be continued.]} 





FASHIONS FOR MARCH—HATS AND BONNETS. 
“(From the World of Fashion ) 
Vetver still continues to be the favourite material for bonnets, 
they are still made close, but the murmette shape is more in favour 
than the 447. They are trimmed as last month, with the exception 
of the plumets Russes, which are no longer fashionable. A few 
spring hats have just been introduced by Mrs Bell, they are of moire 
and of light colours; low crowns and small brims, between the 


capute and chapeau shape. They are trimmed in a very simple 


style, with broad satin striped gauze ribbon; these hats are remark- 
able for that elegant simplicity which Herbault so well kuows how | 
to give to the plainest head dress. Pale rose colour, celestial blue, 
and blue capes are the favourite colours for hats. 





[More Fashions to-morrow.] 


FINE ARTS. 


WE were obliged on’ Saturday evening by a ticket of admission to 
the ‘ Artists’ Conversazione.’ It was the fourth meeting, of which, 
we believe, six are held in the course of the season. The room 
was very full, and the tables were crowded with fine specimens of 
art. Among these our attention was most attracted by a charming 
painting by Mr Mulready, that has been engraved (if we are not 
mistaken) for the new series of the Waverley novels, illustrating an 
incident in ‘St Ronan’s Well.’ The tale itself we have not yet 
read, albeit that it is written by the man who has been compared to 
Shakspeare ; probably because the one wrote thirty odd plays, and 
the other has written thirty odd novels; as Captain Fluellin com- 
pares Monmouth to Macedonia; because each country begins with 
an M, and contains each a river, and in both rivers are salmon. 
Mr Mulready’s picture, however, is instinct with that spirit of 
character and expression, for which his productions are so eminent. 
There was also a beautiful design by the venerable Stothard, made 
many years ago, representing the genius of Liberty, under the pro- 
tection of the Irish Volunteers. With that graceful feeling of sen- 
timent which constitutes the great charm in the compositions of 
that artist, he has personified the principle of civil freedom, under 
the figure of a young, lovely, and budding girl. There were also 
numbers of water-colour drawings, by the most popular artists ; 
among them a view of the Lady’s Chapel at Warwick Castle, and 
one of London from Blackheath, by the young and rapidly rising 
artist—Holland ;, whom, judging from these specimens alone of his 
talent, we venture to pronounce will ere long maintain a high station 
in this walk of the profession. The former drawing was coloured 
with admirable propriety; and the latter was one of the very best 
of its character we have ever seen: the magnitude, the extent, the 
general appearance of the great city were closely preserved, as seen 
capped by its ever swarthy cloud, behind which the sun is setting in 
‘dim eclipse” And lastly, we were charmed by an engraving after 
one of the Claudes, in the National Gallery, that will appear in the 
forthcoming number, bearing the same title. This beautiful speci- 
men of the graphic art, is by Mr John Pye, and it has confirmed us 
in the opinion, that his peculiar softness and delicacy of style are 
the most fitly adapted of all his brethren, to transfer the character 


and manner of him, who, in the sphere of art, appears to us to 
class with Thomson in that of poetry. 


FANNY. 


‘ 





In pleasure’s sun whilst others bask, 
And revel where its raptures shine ; 
To shun its beams must be my task, 
A life of memory is mine— 
When fairy forms of bliss I see 
(I joy not now to mark how many) ; 
My sicken’d soul but whispers me— 
‘Ah! fairer was the form of Fanny !’ 


eauty but serves to wake a thought 

Of beauty, that has pass’d away; 
And lips of love tell me of naught 

But lovelier lipsp—that now are clay— 
In busy halls, on silent seas, 

In crowds, or the sequester’d cranny, 
A voice still rides upon the breeze, 

And whispers to my soul of Fanny. 


I have no semblance, relic, traced, 
Of her who sleeps in coldness now ; 
No gem that used her form to grace, 
No lock that wav’d above her brow— 
I need them not; still to my eyes 
Reverts the form, more lov’d than any; 
And on my broken, wither’d heart, 
Engraven is the name of Fanny. 
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TATTLE. 

Tart’s Macazine.—This new ally to the 
ral side in politics and literature, is not to 
tillnext month. Weargue very favour- 

y of its merits and success, from having 


heard the names of some of the contributors 
to it. 


— A new series of embellishments, called 
‘The Byron Gallery,’ to illustrate the poetical 
works of Lord Byron, is announced. The 
object of the new work is distinct from that in 
course of publication by Mr Murray, which 
consists of Portraits and Landscapes—it is 
“to depict the characters which the muse of 
Byron has summoned into existence ’—to em- 
body to the eye of his admirers, the glorious 
‘imaginings’ of the poet. The Proprietors’ 
undertake to produce a work which ‘ shall 
challenge the admiration of the refined and 
fastedious taste of the present age,’ 





\ 


Wire anp Tory.—The original principle of 
a Tory was, to let the Crown do what it 
pleased; and yet no people oppose and res- 
train the Crown more, when they themselves 
do riot serve and direct the Crown.—The 
original principle of a Whig was, to be no 
farther for the interest of the Crown than the 
Crown was for the interest of the people. A 
principle founded upon everlasting reason, and 
which the Tories have generally come into as 
often as temptations were taken out of their 
way; and a principle which the Whigs—whev- 
ever they have had temptations—have as vilely 
renounced in practice. No men upon earth 
have been more servile, crouching, and aban- 
doned creatures of Power than the Whigs. 
The Tories, therefore, are often Whigs without 
knowing it; and the Whigs are Tories without 
owning it.—Cato’s Letters. 


——— 


IMPROMPTU. 

On reading that previous to Mr Perceval’s 
commencing his.speech on the Fast Question, 
all strangers were commanded to withdraw :— 
Mister Speaker, methinks you were wanting in 

Nous, 
In bidding all strangers withdraw from the 
House. 

Ere Perceval’s bigoted blarney proceeded ; 
For had but your crier, in language unique, 
Announced that his Saintship intended to 

SPEAK, 
The command to witHpRAw had been surely 
unneeded. 
ANOTHER, 
Our stomacus for our past offences, 
Perceval dooms to abstinences— 
Would ue atone for follies past, 
His ronGue’s the part, HE must MAKE FAST. 
Ny¥Ron. 





NEW STRAND THEATRE. 


Will be revived the popular Drama of 





Paul Pry. 
Laura . ° - Miss Mattley 
Crimp ° . « Miss Ferguson 
Paul Pry . . . By a Gentleman 
Billy . ° » + Me Mitchell 
Captain Hasleton . . MrC. Bland 


At the end of the Drama, the Infavt Prodigy, 
Master Hughes, will perform on the Harp. 


To which will be added, a New Operetta, called 
Spring Guns & Man<Traps. 


Lady Bell . Mrs Waylett 
Susan Simplesay . « Miss Fergusou 
Hon. Francis Seymour » Mr Forester 


MrC. Bland 


To conclude with a New Comic Burletta, entitled 


The Four Sisters. 
Caroline Merton, Diana, Eugenia, 
and Ellen, ° - Mrs Waylett 


Sir Henry 





New City.—Waggery in Wapping—The 
Spectre Bridegrcom—Robin Hood. 
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THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING, 


Time at which the Performances Commence —At Drury- 


: : lane—Covent-Garden—O] ympic—City—7 0’ Cloc —Queer 
~Adelphi—Quarter before Seven.—Surrey—Sadler’s Wells—Hal/ past Siz.——Cuburg— Quarter pou Six a 
New Strand e—Quarter before Seven.——The doors are opened half an hour before the time of Commeneing 


DRURY LANE. 


Suaksrgare’s Tragedy of 





Macbeth. 
Lady Macbeth - - Miss Phillips 
Gentlewoman . «+ « Miss Cherry 
Duncan. i“ + Mr Younge 
Malcolm . - « Mr Brindal 
Donalbain ° - Master Baker 
Macbeth . « + Mr Macready 
Banquo. . - Mr Cooper 
Rosse ° - «. Mr Hl. Wallack 
Macduff i - Mr Wallack 
Lenox ° - «+ MrCathie 
Fleance ‘ + Miss Chaplin 
Seward . . - «. Mr Thompson 
Hecate ° . - Mr Phillips 
Three Witches, Messrs W. Farren, J. Russell, and 


Mr Harley. 
After:which, Mr Prancue’s Drama of 


Charles the Twelfth. 
Ulrica . ° « « Miss Faucit 
Endiga . : - Miss Pearson 
Charles the Twelfth . «. Mr Farren 
Major Vanberg F « Mr Cooper 
Triptolemus Muddlewerk . Mr Harley 
Adam Brock a » Mr Wallack 
Gustavus : . Mr Brindal 
General Duckert . - Mr Fenton 
Colonel Reichel ts Mr Cooke 





To-morrow. The School for Scandal ; The Brigand 
Saturday, The Rent Day ; and The Demon. 
Monday, The Rent Day ; and The Demon, 
Cuesday, Pizarro; and Masaniello. 

Wednesday, There will be no Performance. 








ADELPHI. 


Mr Buckstone’s Burletta, called 


Victorine. 

The Characters by Mrs Yates, Mrs Fitzwilliam, 
Mrs Daly. Messrs Yates, J. Reeve, Hemmings, 
Buckstone, and O, Smith. 

To conclude with a Borletta, entitled 


The Devil’s Son. 
Isabella. . - Miss Daly 


Prince of Grenada . 


Pauline ‘ - « Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Robert ° » + Mr Hemmings 
Bertram. ‘ . Mr Yates 
Raimbant . « Mr J. Reeve 


Mr V. Webster 








SURREY. 


For the Benefit of Mile Rosier. 
A Drama, founded on M.G. Lewis’s Play of 
Adelgitha. 
° « Mrs W. West 
- « Miss Scott 
Mr Elton 





Adelgitha . 
Imma . . 
Robert Gniscard 
Michael Ducas ‘ - Mr.D. Pin 
Lothair ° - Mr Cobham 
After which, Mr Bircn’s Drama, of 
The Adopted Child. 


Clara ° Miss Somerville 
Lucy . - + Miss Vincent 
Jeannette . ‘ - Miss Nicol 
Nell . , - e Mrs Vale 

Sir Bertrand ‘ - MrD. Pitt 
Record ‘ - Mr Williams 
Le Sage ‘ - Mr Lee 

Spruce . + « Mr Rogers 
Flint - Mr Almar 

Boy Miss Ellis 


Michal . + Mr Osbaldiston 
To which will be added, a New Ballet, entitled 
St David’s Day. 
Principal Characters by Mile Rosier, Mr S. F. Am- 
herst, Mr Asbury, and Mons, Louis. 
To conclude with a Romantic Drama, called 


The Norman Devil. 


Josephine . . - Miss Somerville 
Anella ‘ - «+ Mrs Osbaldisiton 
Zerline ‘ . Miss Vincent 
Robert ° - oe MrC: Hil 
Arnolf : ‘ - Mr Edwin 
Jocopo ° - . Mr Vale 
Florioso . e 


- Mr Rogers 





' COVENT GARDEN. 
A New Grand Romantic Opera, called 
| The Fiend=Father; or 


| Robert of Normandy, 
| Isabel ° ° - Miss Shirreff 





Alice ‘ » + Miss Lloverarity 
Helen ° ° - Mrs Vedy 

| Robert ‘ . « Mr Braham 

| Bertram. i - Mr Reynoldson 

| Arnaud | te Keeley 

| Albert . - Mr Duruset 

| Brano s » + Mr Henry 

| Paulo ‘ . «+ Mr Hodges 

| ‘King of Sicily . - Mr Diddear 

| Spirit of Fire ° Mr Payne 

' Demon Herald Z M: Irwin 

, Allan . . - « MrHoll 
Chamberlain to the Princess Mr J. Cooper 
High Priest . - Mr Morley 


After which will be revived, the Ballad Farceof 


| St David’s Day. 
Ellen - - Miss H. Cawse 
| Taffline r - Mrs Keeley 
| Gwinneth . ° - Mrs Daly 
Old Townley - Mr Bartley 
| William Townley . - Mr Wilson 
| Owen - Mr Evans 
Dick 


Mr Duruset 


Peter Plimlimmon ; ‘ Mr Keeley 





The New Grand Opera will be repeated every Even. 
ing until further Notice. 
To-morrow, The Married Lovers. 
| Saturday, The Highland Reel. 
| Monday, The Blind Boy. 


| ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


Mr H. Payne’s New Baurletta, entitled 
Woman’s Revenge. 
Sophia Dillon » « Miss A. Crawford 
Miss Flashington Mrs Glover 
Farmer Gregory - = Mr W. Vining 
Fag = ‘ - Mr J. Vining 
After which, an entirely New Burletta, called 


My Bleventh Day, 
Mrs Long Singleton - Madame Vestris 
Frillet Miss Stuart 
Serge ° J « Mr Cooper 
Frederick Nugent - « MrJ. Vining 
Mr Long Singleton . Mr Liston 
To which will be added, Mr C. Dancr’s Burletta, of 
He’s Not A-miss! 
Mrs Prettyman Mrs Glover 
Mrs Charles Aldgate Miss Fitzwalter 
Frederick Fitzallan Mr J. Vining 
Guna ‘ Mr Bland 
Price Prettyman. Mr Lision 
To conclude with the Burlesque Burletta, by Mesms 
Priancue and C. Dance, of 


Olympic Devils! 











. . 


Orpheus Madame Vestris 
Eurydice . - « Miss Forde 
Proserpine : - Miss Fitzwalter 
Pluto . “ - « MrJ. Bland 











QUEEN’S. 
A New Drama, from the popular Novel of 
Eugene Aram. 





Madeline Miss Dix 
Jessy Glenvernon . Mrs T. Hill 
Dolly Dolittle ° + Miss H. Brothers 
Walter Lester . Mr W. Williams 
| Corpora! Blunt » Me Smith 
| Richard ‘ - Mr Dillon 
Eugene Aram Mr Norton 


After which, the Farce of 


Raising the Wind. 
Jeremy Diddler. - Mr Hooper 


To which will be added.a Novel Exhibition, entitled 
The Shakspeare Gallery: 


To conclude with the Drama, entitled 





The Dog of Montargis: 
Lucille . . - Miss Dix 
Eloi . ‘ - « Mrs T. Hill 
Captain Aubri; ‘ » Mr Dillon 
Lieut. Macaire - «+ Mr Norton 
Blaize 7 re - Mr Smith 


——— 


Covent Garden; (to whom all books, and communications for the Editor 
“BERS’ Library, Old Bond street; by CHAPPELL; 


Wicson, Royal Exchange; Tuomas, News 


. BUCKNALL, 2 King street, Covent Garden; TURNOUR, 
sibrary, Great Newport street; Haants, Bow street; T.TigRNAY, 
lers and Newsmen. 


ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Ofice, 26 Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W. REYNELL, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 














